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to the side of acquittal. Queen Elizabeth was 
probably sensible of this when, by the result of 
the investigation, she saw herself obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the Scottish queen had come 
off guiltless from the charge brought by Murray 
and her rebel subjects; and the number and 
character of those who asserted Mary's cause" 
in Scotland plainly intimates that a great part 
•f her subjects were in no respect disposed to 
be considered as havingfaith in the" evidence, 
which later historians have received* as conciu. 
sive against her." „ 



Constable's Miscellany. No. 51. Slebbing's 
History of Chivalry and the Crusades. Vol. 2. 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh, and Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. London. 

We have already given an account of the nature 
and scope of this work, in the fourth number of 
the Dublin Literary Gazette. This second 
volume contains the History of the Crusades, 
from the death of Godfrey, in the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, to the final fall of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem and the expulsion 
of the Franks, in the year 1291. 

G;b!jon has said that a regular story of the 
Crusades, however splendid, ' would exhibit the 
perpetual return of the same causes and effects; 
and the frequent attempts for the defence and 
recovery of the Holy Land, would appear so 
many faint and unsuccessful copies of the origi- 
nal.' For ourselves, though we do not exactly 
agree with St. Louis, that a christian knight 
should, in no case, render any other reason of 
the faith that is in him, to an infidel, ' than six 
inches of his faulchion thrust into his accursed 
bowels ;' nor do we regard the crusades as very 
convincing evidence of either the wisdom or 
the piety of those engaged in them, yet we must 
confess, that they and the chivalry out of which 
they seem in some degree to have sprung, seem 
to us at least, a very interesting chapter in the 
strange eventful history of mankind ; and we 
rejoice to see it written in a popular form, and 
a proper spirit. Of the latter our readers will 
be better able to judge from the following brief 
characters of the two great and generous rivals, 
Richard of England, and Saladin the Moslem : 
" The character of Richard appears great, 
and worthy of admiration, or low and con- 
temptible as we behold on different sides. 
To the eye of the moralist, and when exa- 
mined by the pure and unchanging laws of 
truth, men are virtuous and vicious as they ap- 
proach to, or recede from, the standard of good, 
which exists perfect only in the Divine mind ; 
hut which, though less bright, is as an angel of 
life and knowledge enshrined in every man's 
conscience. But the inquiry of the historian is 
not respecting the primary or absolute virtue 
or vice of men's actions, but what were the 
circumstances which increased the splendour of 
their good deeds, or served to palliate the igno- 
miny of their bad ones ; or how far they agreed 
with, or contradicted the particular impulses to 
good, which existed in the ruling spirit of the 
age in which they lived. In this respect we 
must observe Richard as he spoke, thought, 
and acted, amid scenes, and under influence^ 
which affected all who lived at the same time, 
as well as himself, and which were sufficiently 
strong to modify every feeling and sentiment 
which were not indelibly stamped on the heart 
by nature. To act in conformity with the 
plain and simple laws of morality, was not, in 
thai age, sufficient to satisfy either the world 



or the conscience of the individual. Society, 
if we may use such a figure, wore ajcBrlet 
mantle ; and to shine in the splendour ew^woic 
deeds, alone gave the right to he clothed in 
the livery of the times. Richard was a King. 
He had, by nature, a warm heart and a quick 
imagination. In whatever age he had lived, 
he would have sought glory more than peace, 
and rejoiced rather in being a hero than a 
statesman. Bnt he lived at a period when the 
romamt *>f his disposition was in perfect har. 
mony with the opinions of the world, and when 
to be led unresistingly by the imagination, was 
to act in concert with the most admired of his 
cotemporaries. By his rank, and the talents 
with which nature had endowed him, he was 
fitted to take the first station in the numerous 
ranks of chivalry ; and with his own feelings 
acting from within, and impressed by so many 
outward impulses of popular passion, it is not 
wonderful that Richard of England shone in 
the brightest panoply of a christian warrior. — 
So far as a human being may take hisjule of 
action from the character of his age, and deserve 
glory for conforming to it, Richard merits a 
nobler fame than any of his compeers. His 
knightly valour was exercised on the most des- 
perate occasions, and when the only reason for 
his exposing himself to danger was that he 
might perform the duties of a chevalier without 
fear or reproach. In embarking for the cru- 
sade, he freely spent the greater part of his 
riches, and put his throne in peril. During 
his sojourn in the Holy Land, the feelings 
with which he calculated the chances of suc- 
ceeding in its perfect recovery from the infidel, 
were excited by the deepest anxiety to partake 
in the triumph, or not leave the scene of con- 
flict till the moment when to fight would be no 
longer of any use. When circumstances drove 
him to the necessity of precipitating his depar- 
ture, the gloomiest melancholy, it is on all sides 
allowed, took possession of his mind, and the 
tears which were plentifully shed by the Syrian 
christians when he bade them farewell, and his 
own sorrowful exclamations, prove that he had 
been a true and faithful champion. 

" But the fame of Richard, and the pleasure 
with which we regard his romantic heroism, are 
greatly diminished at the recollection of the 
deeds of fearful cruelty of which he was occa- 
sionally guilty. He might slay his twenty or 
thirty in battle, and be entitled, as men usually 
estimate these things, to glory for so doing ; 
but when we find him ordering the butchery of 
his prisoners in their chains, we are forced to 
rank him among the bloodiest of tyrants. His 
conduct to the Jews, and the tyranny with 
which he oppressed his subjects in general, are 
only to be in a veiy slight manner excused by 
our knowledge of the imperfect light which 
then prevailed respecting social liberty. In 
short, as soon as we see Richard out of the 
battle-field, and divested of hs armour and his 
conquering sword, we lose our respect for him, 
and lament that times should have been, in 
which mankind knew of no greater glory, and 
no higher virtues, than those which this brave, 
but ruthless and tyrannical monarch, sought and 
exercised. The actual misfortunes of Richard's 
life were fortunate for his fame. Much of the 
interest attached to his memory results from 
the perils and distresses with which he had to 
struggle; and Richard, in the Tour of Tene- 
breuse, is loved and pitied by the young and 
romantic, in spite of the dark deeds which 
history has registered under his name. 



love of minstrelsy is also another preservative 
of his glory ; and when looking through the dim 
veil of the past, the imaginative may be ex- 
cused, if they point in delight and triumph to 
the splendid vision of a king rejoicing alike in 
his lyre and sword, and not more glorious as a 
hero in battle, than tender as a lover and a poet. 
But while we allow him all the advantages 
which he may derive from these sources, we 
must be careful not to permit him to rank in 
our estimation with those of our monarchs in 
whose wisdom or virtue we have still to rejoice. 
Richard did nothing beneficial, either lor his 
own age or for posterity. He carried to an 
extreme the principles which had effect in so- 
ciety while he lived ; but he neither controlled 
nor modified them, nor in any instance antici- 
pated future times either in virtue or wisdom." 

" Among the European warriors or mo- 
narchs of the age we are describing, no one ap- 
pears to have so great a claim to our respect as 
Saladin. His first acquisition of power was 
marked, it is true, with a very doubtful cha- 
racter, and it is probable that he raised himself 
to a kingly station by those means which ambi- 
tion is ever ready to provide and consecrate to 
her purposes. But according to history, the 
early life of Saladin was passed in luxury and 
dissipation, and it is a case, we believe, of fre- 
quent occurrence, that when a great and bold 
mind first awakens from its lethargy, and be- 
comes conscious of its natural right to power, it 
will obey the sudden impulse to whatever 
ends it may conduct. But the character of Sa- 
ladin, in the following events of his life, was 
rendered venerable by the' moderation with 
which he used his successes, the enlightened 
generosity which influencedliis conduct towards 
those of a different faith, and the prudence with 
which he managed the interior affairs of his 
dominions. He was a warrior from his youth, 
but he was ever ready to exercise the courte- 
sies of benevolence towards his enemies ; and 
strove, by affording many instances of mildness 
and forbearance, to soften the wild and barba- 
rous temper of his people. His devotion was 
deep and fervent ; and the natural gravity of 
his disposition inclined him to the most solemn 
and rigid attention to all the articles of his 
creed. But the greatness of his mind seems to 
have triumphed over all feelings of bigotry ; 
and he was faithfully devoted to his belief, and 
passed his life in defending it, without being a 
persecutor." 



The Montgomery Manuscripts. Composed by 
W. Montgomery, Esq. second son of Sir 
James Montgomery; between the years 

1698 and 1704 Belfast, printed at the 

News Letter Office, 1830. 



A publication, bearing this title, has recently 
appeared at Belfast — Such an appellation af- 
fixed to a printed book, is certainly, at first 
sight, somewhat startling, nor do we think 
our northern countrymen, with all their acute- 
ness, will be easily able to vindicate themselves 
from the charge of having committed a genuine 
Irish bull. A much less venial offence than 
this, however, we should be willing to over- 
look, in consideration of the treat which their 
typographical labors have brought within our 
reach, and we feel assured that there are few 
of our readers who will not feel indebted to us 
for making them acquainted with a volume of 
His 'certainly as curious a nature, and singular an 
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interest, as, among productions of this kind, 
has lately issued from the press, even in an 
age so remarkable for antiquarian research, and 
so prolific in local and domestic memoirs, as 
the present. 

The work, which is now, for the first time, 
printed in a complete form, (extracts from it 
having occasionally appeared in one of the Bel- 
fast newspapers,) was written about the be- 
ginning of the last century, by " William 
Montgomery, Esq. second son of Sir James 
Montgomery," a near relation of the viscounts 
of that name, one of whom became Earl of 
Mount Alexander, and it purports to be an 
historical account of these noblemen, together 
with some of their immediate relations and 
connexions, though containing much valuable 
as well as curious information, respecting the 
state of the country at the momentous period 
to which it refers, and most interesting details 
which belong more properly to general history. 
The author appears to be one of those oddly 
compounded individuals who are destined to fill 
an humble but very important department in 
the literary republic; and possessing a rare, 
though not exalted, combination of qualities, 



possess bo small • charms. The work would 
certainly be attributed to a more remote period 
than, the commencement of the " Augustan age" 
of English literature, to which it in fact belongs. 
But what is of greater importance, it is re- 
markable for a most laudable anxiety to pre- 
serve the strictest accuracy and fidelity — the 
compiler being evidently unwilling to advance 
any statement of which he has not either per- 
sonal knowledge or most authentic documentary 
evidence ; we must, however, conhne this ob- 
servation to the more serious part of his nar- 
rative; for in those details which may properly 
be styled anecdotes, he certainly draws largely 
upon the credulity of his readers, and at the 
same time gives no unfavourable specimen of 
the boundless extent of his own. We shall, 
however, afford our readers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves, by furnishing a few ex- 
tracts from the work ; and as in so doing we 
must be necessarily brief, we shall be guided in 
our selection by a wish to illustrate the opinions 
we have just expressed. — We shall accordingly 
begin by transcribing what may be called the 
preamble to the work, which strikes us as 
being eminently adapted to our purpose, as 



most happily constituted for the due execution ] affording a specimen of the author's manner of 
of a task such as he has undertaken ; in fact, ' writing, as well as a general view of his sub- 
one of those humble drudges, whose labours ! ject. He commences in the following words 



having little to recommend them in their im- 
mediate effects or intrinsic worth, and in many 
respects having too much the appearance of 
trifling, acquire, remotely and incidentally, a va- 
lue and importance which they themselves could 
scarcely have anticipated ; and though despi- 
cable, perhaps, in the eyes of their contempo- 
raries, thus confer a boon upon posterity which 
it would be ungrateful not to acknowledge. 
To this ' dry-as-dust' class, to the professed 
antiquary, the preserver of reliques, the col- 
lector of medals and autographs, and the hoarder 
of specimens, to the compiler of memoirs and 
anecdotes, as well as to the graver chronicler 
and more elaborate annalist, our obligations are 
unquestionably greater than is generally ad- 
mitted. While with unrewarded, and, as some 
think, useless industry, they are unconsciously 
fulfilling an important office in the great scheme 
of social improvement, they may be compared 
to that class of animals in the natural world, 
which though apparently so despicable, afford 
nevertheless most essential aid in forwarding 
the operations of nature, as well as form a ne- 
cessary link in the great chain of being. Or 
perhaps the resemblance may be yet more strik- 
ing to that humblest of artificers, the silkworm, 
plying his task, in complete ignorance of the 
sumptuous and beautiful fabric of which he is 
furnishing the material. Among writers of 
this description, the author of the work before 
"» unquestionably deserves a high place, more 
specially if we consider the country and time 
to which his narrative relates; for in addition 
to all matters of mere local and domestic inte- 
nt, to which indeed his labours are particu- 
larly directed, we meet with most copious and 
"Mnutc details of events connected with the 
av il wars of the seventeenth century, as well 
88 of the colonization, or « planting," as it is 
?"led, of Ulster, under James the First, which 
"nmediately preceded. His style, though en- 
cumbered with parenthesis, and occasionally 
Disfigured by pedantry, is generally clear and 
orrect ;— -it is distinguished, too, by a quaint- 
pess and simplicity amounting to naivet 1 , which 
"rather amusing than otherwise; and to the 
"•vers of the rust of antiquity would doubtless 



" Being to write of the Montgomehies of 
Ireland, (now planted therein,) recourse must 
be first had to what I have credibly heard, as 
truth never doubted of, (that my enquiry could 
find out.) And 2dly, to authentick papers 
and parchments, which I have carefully perused, 
and which came to my hands among those left 
to me by my father, many others of them being 
lost or embeazlcd or burnt in Rosemount 
House; out of the remainder whereof, or from 
such as I have seen elsewhere, relations shall 
be made. 3dly, and lastly, 1 must, in this 
treatise, make use of my own certain know- 
ledge and memory in those affairs, having had 
conversation or concern with most of their 
familys (both the dead and yet surviving of 
them) to whom I have been a contemporary 
within the space of above those fifty years now 
last past, wherein I did more or less make ob- 
servations as I best could, whilst I grew up in 
age, and acquaintance with them, and thus 
furnished, I begin this following narrative (as 
near as I can) according to the order of time, 
wherein the several events came to pass, the 
like not having been attempted that I can any 
ways learne. Therefore, Imprimis, (as in duty I 
am bound) with the Montgomeries of the great 
Ardes, who were the first and chiefest of all 
that sirname, that came from Scotland, and 
mostly the procurers of other Montgomery 
families, and of many of divers sirnames besides 
them ; to follow and plant in this kingdom, of 
whom the most conspicuous and powerful, and 
the first introducer and encourager was Hugh 
Montgomery, the 6th Laird of Braidstane." 

We shall pass over all the early adventures 
and panderings of this modern iEneas, and 
hasten to what is the great achievement of his 
life, and which we feel it impossible to do jus- 
tice to, except in his biographer's own words, 
though we shall be obliged in some places to 
abridge his somewhat prolix narration. — Upon 
the accession of James VI. to the throne of 
England, it appears that amongst the nume- 
rous Scottish followers who attended his court, 
this Laird of Braidstaine was included, and, if we 
may believe his historian, he cuta most conspicu- 
ous figure there, tfhich indeed, as far at least as 



being high in the fiivour of his sovereign, the se- 
quel fully confirms, o circumstance which, as will 
appear, he was by no means slow in turning to 
account. After relating how he met his brother 
George at court, and conferring with him, as to 
the best mode of bettering and advancing their 
respective conditions, it was agreed that Ireland 
must be the scene of their exertions m this 
respect, and accordingly our hero availed him- 
self of the contiguity of his residence in Scot- 
land, (being the coast of Airshire near the 
Clyde,) to the northern part of that island, 
in obtaining such information, as was necessary 
for the scheme he had in view, and which by 
means of some friends who traded to the adja- 
cent coast of Ulster, was soon accomplished; 
he proceeds in this manner : 

" In the mean while, the said Laird in the 
said first year of the King's reign pitched upon 
the following way (which he thought most 
fair and feazable,) to get an estate in lands 
even with free consent of the forfeiting owner 
of them, and it was thus, viz: — The said 
Laird (in a short time after his return from the 
English Court) had got full information from 
his said trading friends of Con O'Neil's case 
and imprisonment in Carrick-fergustowne, on 
account of a quarrel made by his servants with 
some soldiers in Belfast, done before the Queen 
died, which happened in manner next following, 
to wit : — The said servants being sent with 
runlets to bring wine from Belfast aforesaid, 
unto the said Con, their master, and Great 
Teirne as they called him, then in a grand de- 
bauch at Castlereagh, with his brothers, his 
friends, and followers ; they returning (without 
wine) to him, battered and bled, complained 
that the soldiers had taken the wine, with the 
casks, from them by force. Con enquiring (of 
them) into the matter, they confessed then- 
number twice exceeded the soldiers, who indeed 
had abused them, they being very drunk. On 
this report of the said servants, Con was vehe- 
mently moved to anger ; reproached them bit- 
terly ; and, in rage, swore by his father, and by 
all his noble ancestors' souls, that none of them 
should ever serve him or his family (for he was 
married and had issue) if they went not back 
forthwith and did not revenge the affront done 
to him and themselves, by those few Boddagh 
Sasonagh soldiers (as he termed them.) The 
said servants, (as yet more than half drunk,) 
avowed to execute that revenge, and hasted 
away instantly ; arming themselves in the best 
way they could, in that short time, and en- 
gaged the same soldiers (from words to blows,) 
assaulting them with their weapons ; aitd in 
the scuffle (for it was no orderly,) one of the 
soldiers happened to receive a wound, of which 
he died that night, and some other slashes were 
given ; but the Teagues were beaten off and 
chased, some sore wounded and others killed ; 
only the best runners got~away Scott free. 
The pursuit was not far, because the soldiers 
feared a second assault from the hill of Castle- 
reagh, where the said Con, with his two. 
brothers, friends and followers (for want of 
more dorgh) stood beholders of the cbaso. 
Then in a week next after this fray, an office 
of enquest was held on Con, and those of his 
said friends and followers, and also on the 
servants, and on all that were suspected to be 
procurers, advisers, or actors therein, and alt 
whom the pTovost marshall could seize (were 
taken,) by which office the said Con, with 



some of his friends, were found guilty of levying 
war against the queen. This mischief nap- 
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pened a few months before her death ; and the 
whole matter being well known to the said 
Laird, and his brother, and his friends, soon 
after the king's accession to the English 
crown, early application was made to his ma- 
jesty for a grant of half the said Con's lands, 
the rest to Con himself, which was readily 
promised ; but could not, till the second of his 
reign, by any means be performed, by reason of 
the obstacles to the settlement of Ireland afore- 
said." 

This ingenious plan of appropriating an 
estate, with the owner's consent, was still, how- 
ever, incomplete ; and notwithstanding the deli- 
cacy of the original design, no very scrupulous 
considerations as to the means were suffered 
to impede its execution, as will presently ap- 
pear: The unfortunate Con O'Keil had been, 
upon the queen's death, treated with some 
degree of lenity, and notwithstanding his having 
been committed to prison under a charge of 
high treason, it happened to suit the policy 
of the present time to suffer him to go at large 
within the town of Carrickfergus during the 
day time, attended only by a sentinel, and he 
was in fact in expectation of being discharged, in 
consequence of an amnesty granted on the 
accession of the new king — but this would by 
no means suit our hero's plans, so he contrived 
to carry him by stealth to his residence in 
Scotland, where he cajoled him into an agree- 
ment to grant him half his immense territory, 
in consideration of procuring a pardon by his 
interest at court, for the frivolous offence with 
which he was charged, and for which, in fact, 
there was no probability of his ever being 
prosecuted; so far all went smoothly, but it 
was by no means likely, that such a splendid 
and somewhat cumbrous booty should be suf- 
fered to be carried off unmolested, by some of 
the greedy bandits who swarmed at James's 
court, and accordingly the Laird was destined 
in his turn to be overreached, and was obliged 
to divide his plunder with one of his powerful 
compatriots, as little scrupulous, but more 
cunning than himself — the whole of these trans- 
actions are described with considerable minute- 
ness, and present a picture highly characteristic 
of the age, and in no small degree instructive : 
and it is worthy of remark, that details of the 
most complicated and unblushing villainy, are 
here given, without even an accidental ex- 
pression ol censure escaping from the narrator, 
who scarcely betrays even that deference to 
public opinion, which is evinced in an attempt 
to palliate what cannot be defended. We 
gladly turn from this subject to something of 
a more entertaining nature, although no one 
we think will read the following description of 
poor Con's reception, by his honest countrymen, 
without a melancholy smile, — the manner of his 
' triumph' was certainly most admirably suited 
to the occasion of it. 

" Con then returned home in triumph over 
his enemies (who thought to have had his life 
and estate,) and was met by his friends, tenants, 
and followers, the most of them on foot, the 
better sort had gerrans, some had pannels for 
saddles, (we call them back bughams) and the 
greater part of the riders without them ; and 
but very few spurs in the troop, yet instead 
thereof they might have thorn prickles in their 
brogue heels (as is usual,) and perhaps not one 
of the concourse had a hat ; but the gentry 
(for. sure) had on their done wosle ban-ads, the 
rest might have sorry scull caps, otherwise (in 
sverence and of necessity) went cheerfully 



pacing or trotting bare headed. Con being so 
come in state (in Dublin equipage) to Castle- 
reagh, where no doubt bis vassals (tagg-ragg 
and bob-tail) gave to their Teirne More, 
Squire Con, all the honour and homage they 
could bestow, presenting him with store of 
beeves, colpaghs, sheep, hens, bonny blabber, 
rusan butter (such as it was;) as for cheese I 
heard nothing of it, (which to this day is very 
seldom made by the Irish,) and there was some 
greddan meal strowans, with snush and bolean, 
as much as they could get to regale him." 

Our limits oblige us to cut short the history 
of this worthy ; — but it fa only fair to say, that 
his character appears in a much more advanta- 
geous light in the subsequent pages, and if the 
excellent use he made of the property, were any 
compensation for the irregular mode in which he 
obtained it, he might be considered an object of 
some admiration. His brother George, who be- 
came Bishop of Meath, fa also represented as 
a churchman of distinguished excellence. We 
regret we cannot give some account of a man 
possessed of public and private virtues calcu- 
lated to command veneration in any age or 
country, but especially to be esteemed at a time 
when such qualities were to be valued for their 
rarity, as well as their intrinsic excellence. 
We cannot, however, resist transcribing the ac- 
count of his first introduction to the great Ussher, 
in whose advancement he was mainly instru- 
mental. 

" This said University, this dear alma 
mater as he was its humilis alumnus, did more- 
over get some Lords of the Council and other 
Officers of State to write letters of recommen- 
dation to their correspondents at Court, in 
favour of Dr. Ussher (unsolicited by him, who 
was contented enough with the livings he then 
had, being unmarried,) that he might be parson 
of Trim. Every step in this business and of 
the Doctor's speedy coming over, and of the 
house he was to lodge in, was soon known to 
the bishop of Meath, who, from the time of 
his being settled in England, long before the 
queen died, never would want exact intelli- 
gences (the best rudder and wind by which 
statesmen steer their courses, according to the 
old verified axiom — Vigilmtibus et non dormi- 
entibus sauciunt Leyes ;) for the Doctor was 
not an hour or a little more alighted from his 
horse at his inn (where he intended to stay 
incognito all next day, to rest himself after hfa 
wearysome journey, and till he had got new 
habits, according to the English clergy made ;) 
but fresh news thereof came to the Bishop, who 
sent his Gentleman to the Doctor with positive 
request that he should come forthwith to his 
Lordship in his company, for the Bishop stayed 
in hfa lodgings to receive him, and this present 
visit the Doctor must not omit, unless he desi- 
red to return re infecta. Upon this strict mes- 
sage, the Doctor caused hfa clothes to be brushed, 
and went (like Nicodemus) when it was night 
with the Gentleman to the Bishop, when after 
caresings, salutation, and a glass of wine, they 
sat down together, to do which the Bishop 
found some difficulty from the Doctor's native 
humility, and from the great deference he had 
for the Bishop. This being overcome, the 
Bishop began thus as followeth, viz. — Doctor, 
I very well know your errand, and how unex- 
pectedly and unwillingly too you were engaged 
in it, because you had not first obtained my 
leave to move in ye suit, and that you are not 
recommended by any letter to me; and here 
the Bishop mentioned all the persons from 



whom, and to whom, the recommendatory 
epistles (as St. Paul calls such like letters) 
were written, and the time he received them, 
and the time he hastened away with them, 
when he landed, at what inn he was advised to 
alight from his horses, (which he was to have 
at his arrival in England) and how bis Lord- 
ship had laid watch to send him immediate 
notice when he should come to the inn, he was 
advised to, and here hfa Lordship held his 
tongue. This harangue would have amazed 
any young man, but the Doctor, who knew 
there was no familiar demon or other spirit 
that ministered that intelligence, but only the 
Bishop's watchfulness for his care of his diocess, 
had procured his Lordship that wonderful in- 
formation, in so many points, which were car- 
ried on with all the secrecy that might. — And 
now the Doctor being mute awhile, admiring 
the Bishop's conduct, he rose from his chair and 
began to apologize for consenting to meddle ill 
that business, before he applied himself therein 
to his Lordship, and had his allowance there- 
unto ; and so going on in his excuses, the 
Bishop interrupted him, and rising, said, I will 
be brief with you, who may not know the 
meanness of the revenues of that diocess for a 
Bishop thereof, whose station ties him to al- 
most continual attendance at the Council 
Board, and to be in readiness at all times to go 
thither, when called ; and, therefore, you shall 
not be Parson of Trim, the King having al- 
ready granted to me that the parsonage shall be 
annexed to the Bishoprick, for the reasons 
aforesaid. But trouble not yourself, Doctor, 
(said the Bishop,) at this repulse ; I know you 
deserve a much better living than Trim, and I 
will be solicitor to the King that you may he 
better provided for. I will discourse his Ma- 
jesty to-morrow morning, and prepare the King 
to receive you (as I am assured he will do) 
gratiously ; only Doctor deliver not your letters 
but as I shall advize you, and so take your de- 
signed rest after the journey, and give me 
notice when your new habits are on, that I 
may apprise you a time when you shall next 
come to me, and may bring you to kiss the 
King's hand, when he fa best at leizure to talk 
with you, of whose abilities he Lath, from my- 
self, abundantly heard, besides what the public 
fame has reported to bis Majesty. The Doctor, 
thereupon, gave his humble and hearty thanks, 
promising to obey all his Lordship's commands. 
And so the Bishop dismissed the Dector with 
hfa episcopal benediction, and sent hfa said ser- 
vants to conduct him back to hfa inn." 

The memoir of Sir James Montgomery, son 
of the first Viscount, and the author's father, 
fa perhaps the most interesting part of the 
work, to the general reader, as he acted a very 
distinguished part in the civil war ; it fa also 
perhaps the best written part of the book. 
The description of the battle of DundrurOi 
where he defeated the rebel army in 1641. 
is given with a graphic spirit, which would not 
have disgraced Froissart — the manner of this 
commander's death is remarkably melancholy, 
he had defended the royal cause, with unabated 
zeal up to the battle of Worcester, after which 
nothing of it remaining to defend, he endea voureo 
to escape to Holland, but the vessel in wok* 
he embarked was overtaken by a pirate, M* 
during a most gallant action with a mo™ 
superior force, he was killed by a cannon shot * 
the shoulder. Thus we have given what may 
afford some notion, of the contents of tb» 
curious book, passing over, however, divert 
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droll relations illustrative of what was con- 
sidered facetiousness in that time. 

In the same volume are contained, " inciden- 
tal remembrances of the two ancient families of 
the Savages" — and " a description of the barony 
of Ards," which will be read with interest by 
persons connected with those families, and that 
part of the country. 

The book is badly printed, on coarse paper, 
and does no credit to the enterprise of the 
publisher, or the typographical skill of Belfast. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Remains of the late Rev. Alexander Fisher, 
Minister of Queen Anne-street Congrega- 
tion, Dunfermline ; with a brief Memoir of 
his life. By the Rev. J. Brown. — Edin 
burgh, W. Oliphant; Dublin, W. Curry 
and Co. 

The Rev. Alexander Fisher, the deceased 
author of these Remains, was born at Chirn- 
side, in Berwickshire, in 1802. He very early 
discovered a decided inclination to devote him- 
self to the work of the ministry in the Scottish 
church, but the circumstances of his parents 
were such, that his father deemed it necessary 
to breed him to business ; and he was accord- 
ingly apprenticed to a woollen draper, in Edin- 
burgh. In 1815, when he had been for some 
time in this situation, the son of an intimate 
friend of his father's came to attend the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in the prospect of 
becoming a student of divinity in the Secession 
church. As young Fisher still retained a 
strong desire to follow, if possible, that course, 
he made an arrangement to wait upon this 
young friend every evening after the shop was 
shut, to receive instructions in the elements of 
the Greek language. He had already obtained 
some acquaintance with Latin before he went 
to business. During that winter he attended 
the Humanity class in the University, devoting 
t° it, the hours he was allowed for his meals. 
When it became necessary for him to attend 
the Greek class, the hours of which would have 
interfered altogether with his business, his master 
kindly consented to remit the remainder of his 
"Pprenticeship, and thenceforward, he devoted 
himself undividedly, and with extreme ardour, 
to the prescribed course of literary and philoso- 
phical study, preliminary to the course of Di- 
gnity, upon which he entered in 1820. For 
five successive sessions or years, he attended 
the Divinity Hall, and acquitted himself in all 
the prescribed excercises, to the entire satisfaction 
ot the professor of divinity and of thepresbytery 
of Edinburgh. During this time, he wrote 
occasionally for some of the periodicals; he col- 
lected and edited a selection of striking passages 
•rom the works of writers on divinity, under 
the title, " Theological Gems," which has been 
frequently reprinted ; and a memoir of Alex- 
Mder Chirk, which has reached a second edi- 
tion. 

rhe mode of procedure, with respect to 
■""listers in Scotland, is, that when the divinity 
student has completed his course to the satis- 
«etion of the presbytery to which he belongs, 
"• M licensed to preach as a probationer, with- 
"M being ordained, and in that capacity he 
mains, until called by some congregation to 
*• their pastor, when he is ordained to that 
'•"wvlar charge, by the imposition of hands, 



by several of the ministers of the same presby- 
tery, and he is then said to be placed. Mr. 
Fisher's sermons, while » probationer, were 
much - approved, and he soon received three 
several calls from large and respectable congre- 
gations. These calls were referred by the 
respective presbyteries, in whose bounds the 
congregations were, to the Synod, to decide 
which Mr. Fisher should accept : he himself 
expressed a strong disinclination to accept of 
the call from Dunfermline, arising from a 
conviction that he was unequal to the labours 
of so large a congregation, as he was in a very 
delicate state of health. To that congfegation, 
nevertheless, he was appointed by the Synod, 
and he was accordingly, by the united associate 
presbytery of Dunfermline, solemnly set apart 
by prayer and the laying on of their hands, to 
the office of the holy ministry, and to the pas- 
toral charge, on the 20th March, 1827. 

As long as his health permitted, he appears 
to have been an active, energetic, and exem- 
plary minister. A workman that maketh not 
ashamed — rightly dividing the word of truth — 
catechising the young, and visiting the sick. 
He died of consumption, on Saturday, the 26th 
of September last. 

For him, we may humbly trust, that to die 
was gain, for it was to depart to be with Christ. 
The present volume of Remains, consists of 
eleven Sermons, two Lectures, six Communion 
Addresses, and part of a memoir of a deceased 
sister. Judging from these, we should say, 
Mr. Fisher was a man of sound sense, orthodox 
principles, and fervent piety. 



itfemotrs of Madame du Barri. Translated 
from the French. In 3 vols. vol. first, 
being the 29th volume of Autobiography. — 
London, Whittaker and Co. 

The woman of whose professed memoirs we 
have here a middling translation, was the mis- 
tress of many men, and finally of Louis XV. 
She was also guillotined in the Revolution. — 
From the story of the preservation of the ma- 
nuscripts related in the first chapter, it seems 
to us highly probable that the book has not even 
the questionable merit of authenticity; and, in 
any case, a retailer of the liaisons of a courte- 
zan, has small claims upon our gratitude. The 
same individual translated Vidorq. As he is 
evidently but an indifferent French or English 
scholar, and seems to have a natural inclination 
for wallowing in the mire, we wish he would 
turn dustman, or scavenger, or take up some 
other honest and dirty calling, congenial to his 
nature, so as to pester us no more with the 
adventures of French thieves, or — vile per- 
sons of either sex. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The Edinburgh Review — No. 100. 

The centenary Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, has for its leading article a consideration 
of the works of two of our countrymen. These 
are, lectures on the philosophy of modern 
history, delivered in the University of Dublin, 
by Dr. Miller, then a fellow of T. C. D. and 
now master of the royal school of Armagh ; 
and the Mahomedanism unveiled of Mr. For- 
ster, chaplain to the learned and excellent 



bishop of Limerick. The critic says, « The 
object of our modified enquiry was, the nature 
and success of their providential commentary 
upon the earlier history of the Ottoman power 
and the Mahomedan religion. Two Irish 
writers have recently rushed into this field, 
with a fervour characteristic of their nation, and 
with a literary commissariat, well provided for 
pushing as far forward in their mysterious 
enterprise, as its nature will admit." But 
with this sneering compliment to the undenia- 
ble literary attainments of these authors, the 
favourable part of the critique, if even this can 
be so considered, terminates; the rest is a 
severe attack on all attempts to trace and point 
out the completion of the designs of Providence, 
in the events, of history, which the reviewer 
characterises as an enthusiastic and un warrant- 
table presumption, abusing a solemn evidence, 
of the christian faith, (prophecy,) into the pru- 
rient gratification of a disputatious and fanciful 
curiosity. We have already, in our notice of 
the last Quarterly Review, expressed our own 
opinion of the Rev. Mr. Porster's work, (the 
learning ingenuity and research of which, how- 
ever, we willingly admit,) in terms of depreca- 
tion sufficiently strong. To Dr. Miller we 
think the Edinburgh Review has done very 
little justice. The reviewer selects a single 
chapter of his eight-volumed work, in order to 
make him the representative of a school of 
writers, against which he confesses, a priori, a 
prejudice of the strongest kind. We are as much 
opposed as any man can possibly be, to pre- 
sumptuous tampering with Holy Scripture, 
and we arc quite willing, so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, humbly to shut up the question 
in the wise saying of the prophet, who recorded 
for our learning that the things that are revealed 
are for us and for our children, but the hidden 
things belong unto God. There is much, how- 
ever, in the article under consideration, that 
savours more of scoffing and abuse, than of pure 
religion or sound argument. It is very easy, 
and very unbecoming, to stigmatize the learned 
labours of two such clergymen as Dr. Miller 
and Mr. Forster, as a tissue of modern pro- 
phecies steaming from the vaticinatory tripod of 
a school of wild enthusiasts. 

The second article of this Number, is an 
attack on Mr. Sadler, and a defence of politi- 
cal economy, a subject in which every body 
knows the Edinburgh peculiarly rejoices. 

There are two papers on Geography, one 
Lieutenant Maw's Journal of a Passage across 
the Andes. The other, Sir Rufane Donkin, 
on the course of the Niger: on subjects of 
this nature, the Quarterly Review is immea- 
surably superior to the Edinburgh. An article 
on Etruscan Antiquities reveals very little that 
is novel on that most interesting subject. 

The amusing articles of the Number are, the 
review of four works on Constantinople ; viz. 
Captain Frankland, Madden, Dr. Walsh, and 
Mr. Macfarlane ; Southey's Colloquies, and 
Walter Wilson's Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of Daniel Defoe, the well-known author 
of Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders, and many 
other exceedingly able, and some very black, 
guard books. We have heard twenty people 
say Defoe was a Frenchman. He was really 
the son of a butcher in St. Giles's, Cripplegate* 
in which parish he died in poverty and wretch' 
edness, in the 70th year of his age. 

On the whol*, we think this is a good num- 
ber of the Edinburgh, jmd does credit to the 
aw Editor. 



